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JUDGE TILGHMAN’S ADDRESS. 


We have just met with a very unexpect- 
ed pleasure, in the perusal of judge Tilgh- 
man’s Address to the Agricultural Society. 
Not being conversant with the subjects 
upon which it was probable the discourse 
would be employed, it was only by acci- 
dent that we became acquainted with it. 
For the instruction of our readers, we 
shall proceed to make some extracts 
from it. 


‘When you did me the henour of requesting 
me to deliver this address, you did not expect 
that I should enter into minute details of the 
process of agriculture. Such an attempt might 
expose my own ignorance, but could not add to 
your information. The object of our society is 
the promotion of agriculture. Whatever con- 
duces to this end, either immediately or even 
remotely, is worthy of our attention, and within 
the scope of our association. In this view of 
the subject, I perceive so wide a range, that 
there is less difficulty in finding objects, than 
in making a proper selectioi.” 


The following remarks upon the neglect | 


of the country were peculiarly pleasing to 
us, aS expressing in a forcible manner some 
opinions we have long held. It was said 
by a writer from the continent of Europe, 
that the life of a country gentleman in 
England was the most favourable to hu- 
man happiness of any he had seen. When 








the comforts of opulence, the charm of so- | 


ciety, and the beauties of nature, are found 
together, it offers indeed a most gratifying 
prospect of felicity. One of the objections 
to a country life in the United States, has 
been the want of society. 


This it is pro- | 
bable will soon be in a great degree re- | 
moved. The gainfulness of the commerce | 


which the republic epjoyed during the late | 


wars in Europe, perpetuated the effect of | 
the revolutionary war, which naturally in-— 


duced the inhabitants to fix themselves in 


| 


towns. But in a season of universal peace | 
and free competition, our commerce must | 
lall to a level with that of other nations, | 
and our cities must lose some of their at- | 


traction. 


There is some reason to hope | 


that the effect so much wished for will | 
Vou. III. 





| soon be produced, forming a happy con- 


clusion to the anxious distresses and ruin- 
ous embarrassments of the inhabitants of 
cities. 


“When I cast my eye on the map of Pennsy!l- 
vania, and view the vast quantity of excellent 
land, in the rude state in which nature formed 
it, I am struck with astonishment at the multi- 
tudes which throng our cities, struggling with 
hunger, cold, and disease. Nor is my wonder 
confined to the lower orders of society. For 
1 see many of liberal education and with the 
means of acquiring a competency in the coun- 
try, wasting their lives in disgraceful idleness, 
or fruitless efforts to force their way through 
the crowds which block up every avenue to 
profit or preferment. The flood of commerce 
which set upon our shores during five and 
twenty years of war and disorder in Evrope, 
has given to our cities a premature growth. In 
every branch of trade and commerce there are 
too many competitors. Labourers are too nu- 
merous. Every mechanic art, every liberal pro- 
fession is overdone. Happy would it be for the 
city, and happy for the country, if any efforts 
of this society could inspire a respect, and a 
taste, for an art in which no man need be 
ashamed to employ his faculties; for a condition, 
which after all, seems most congenial to the 
nature of man. It is a life, to which at one time 
or other, we all aspire. For who is there, that 
amidst the eager pursuits of wealth or ambition, 
does not sometimes pause, and console himself 
with the fond, though often fallacious hope, of 
passing his latter days in the independence, the 
ease, the plenty, the safety, and the innocence 
of the country! In Pennsylvania, young men of 
education would have peculiar advantages in 
spreading themselves through the country, for 
it is a fact (and we are every day feeling the 
effects of it) that in no state of the union, is 
education so much confined to towns. There 
are many inhabitants of this city, who hold ex- 
tensive tracts of land, which neither they nor 
their children have ever seen. This is a bad 
state of things. For, through ignorance of the 
quality, the situation, and value of their lands, 
these persons are sometimes a prey to specula- 
tors, and sometimes, erring on the contrary ex- 
treme, they conceive extravagant notions, and 
refuse to sell at a fair price. Hence agriculture 
suffers—either the lands remain a desert, or 
they are occupied by poor intruders, who know- 
ing the instability of their title, are afraid to at- 
tempt any valuable improvement. These peo- 
ple, with tew exceptions, lead a wretched life, 
and are apt to imbibe sentiments hostile to the 
proprietors of the soil, whom they consider as 
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natural enemies. Could the parties but see each 
other, very different feelings might prevail. A 
little kindness and condescension on the part of 
the proprietor, might convert a discontented 
trespasser into a useful tenant or purchaser. 
That this has happened in many instances, I 
know; which induces me to think, that were 
the trial made, it would happen in many more. 
Where large property of this kind, is in the 
hands of heads of families with several children, 
one or two of the sons might manage the estate 
to great advantage, by living on the spot. Agents 
are expensive, and often unfaithful. But one 
may confide in his own blood. Besides, the 
very circumstance of a well educated young 
man residing in any place, will naturally attract 
others of similar qualifications to the same spot; 

and thus an agreeable society might be formed, 

and great encouragement afforded, to the la- 
bouring poor of the neighbourhood. In this 
kind of policy, the state of New York has set us 
a good example. And the consequences of her 
conduct are obvious; a greater proportion of 


’ her lands is settled, and her unsettled lands, of 


equal quality, sell for a higher price than ours.’ 
‘There isa kind of manufacture, domestic in 
the strictest sense, the benefit of whichis ‘inesti- 
mable, because while it adds to the stock of the 
family, it protects their morals—I allude to spin- 
ning, weaving, and such things as are done by 
the hands of ‘the husband, the wife, or the chil- 
dren, without leaving their home. It guards 
them against édleness, that child of folly and pa- 
rent of vice, and is often clear gain, as it occu- 


pies those hours which would have been passed | 


in inaction. Iam afraid, that in this kind of in- 
dustry, we have’ rather degenerated. <A very 
respectable gentleman, a member of the society 
of Friends, informed me, that about the year 
1764, he attended a meeting in Chester county, 
near the borders of Maryland, and that most 
of his society in that neighbourhood, were 
clothed completely and handsomely in dress of 
their own manufacture. Were he to visit that 
meeting now, I doubt whether he would see his 
friends in the same kind of apparel. Yet meri- 
torious examples are not wanting, even now, 
and i hope I shall be excused for mentioning 
one lately communicated to me. In the west- 
ern part of Pennsylvania, on this side of the Al- 
legheny river, lives a man, who, ten or twelve 
years ago, seated himself on a tract of land, to 
which he had no title, in the humble character 
of a sguatter.* This man has converted a wil- 
derness into a fine farm; and, with the assist- 
ance of an industrious wife, brought up a large 
family of'children. He raises on his farm all the 
materials for clothing the family ; and whatever 
they wear, of linen or woollen texture, excel- 
lent in their kinds, is spun, woven, and. manu- 
factured in the house. They also make their 
own sugar, from the maple; and their own lea- 
ther: and purchase (or rather darter for) nothing 
but iron and salt. Their farming utensils are 
chiefly home-made. But what is more com- 
mendable than all (and perhaps the cause of 
all) very ttle whiskey, or ardent spirits, is drunk 





* A term in use, in New York and Pennsyl- 
vania, to denote a man who seats himself on 
: ; ; 
land to which he has no title. 
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by any of them. To finish the picture, I have 

,to.add,that the proprietor of the land, with 
views no less politic than liberal, has confirmed 
these good people in their title, on moderate 
terms; so that this little story contains a moral, 
from which both settlers and proprietors may 
profit. 

It has been apprehended by some, that the 
late fall in the price of land and its productions, 
would damp the ardour of cultivators, and deter 
men of capital from employing their funds in 
the purchase of real property. This apprehen- 
sion appears to be ill founded. If the profits of 
farming have been diminished, so likewise have 
the profits of all other business ; so that there 
is no particular reason for withholding funds 
from an investment in land. We are in a state 
of distress, which, 1 trust, will be but tempo- 
rary; for the country has great resources, and 
sufficient knowledge to bring them into action. 
A stagnation of commerce was to be expected, 
on the cessation of the wars in Europe.* But 
this stagnation is not peculiar to America—she 
shares it in common with all the world. We 
have indeed, particular distress, arising from 
our own errors on the subject of banks. An 
immoderate issue of bank paper afforded an un- 
happy facility of borrowing. The money when 
borrowed, must be made use of in some way— 
many of the borrowers, having no good use for 
it, either trifled it away, in unnecessary ex- 
penses, or in the purchase of land, which soon 
rose, nominally, to twice its value. Such a state 
of things could not last long—the delusion is 
past. Itis to be lamented, that many good peo- 
ple have been the victims of this infatuation ; 
but we must comfort ourselves with the hope, 
that some good will result from it, if a cure is 
not attempted by rash and violent means. Asa 
people, we had become too extravagant and too 
luxurious. The slow but sure progress of in- 
dustry was despised. Every man was in haste 
to be rich, by some visionary project, dignified 
with the name of speculation. But we are now 
suffering for these follies, and by suffering, we 
shall be purified, and brought back to better 
habits. This will be a lasting good. Instead of 
desponding then, let us prosecute our business 
with increased vigour and economy, and we 
shall soon find, that although we have fewer 
paper dollars, we have more real wealth, and 
what is of much greater importance, better mo- 
rals, and of course more happiness. A large 
capital is at present locked up, because the 
owners are in doubt how to employ it. When 
business shall flow in decided channels, this ca- 
pital will be brought into activity. It is almost 
certain, that neither commerce, nor bank stock, 
will be as profitable as they heme been; so that 
there is a strong probability of an investment of 
a large capital in real estate, which, after all, 
possesses a stability unknown to any other kind 
of property.” 

**T said that we had much to do before we at- 





* In a letter of the late President Adams, 
published since the delivery of this address, he 
says he remembers that the like depression of 
commerce, manufactures and real erry took 
-place after the wars, which ended in 1748, 1763, 
| and 178>. 
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tained that degree of perfection which was 
practicable in agriculture. I presume, that our 
lands, in their natural state, were full as good 
as those of England. In England, the average 
crops of grain of all kinds, on 8,000,000 of acres, 
are estimated at twenty-four bushels the acre. 
T take this estimate from Sir John Sinclair, who 
says, moreover, that in ‘fertile districts and pro- 

itious seasons, from thirty-two to forty bushels 
of wheat an acre, may be confidently expected; 
from forty-two to fifty of barley, from fifty-two 
to sixty-four of oats, and from twenty-eight to 
thirty-two of beans.”” The best county in Penn- 
sylvania is supposed to be Lancaster. The mat- 
ter cannot be spoken of with any kind of cer- 


tainty; but, from the best information [ have ' 


been able to collect, I should doubt whether 
the wheat crops of the whole county of Lancas- 
ter averaged more than fifteen bushels an acre, 
though many individual farmers get from twenty 
to thirty; and some from thirty to forty. But, 
when we compare the agriculture of two coun- 
tries, we must take it in large masses. Penn’s 
valley, in Pennsylvania, is supposed to yield 
crops of wheat, averaging at least twenty bushels 
an acre; but that is owing to something pecu- 
liar in the climate; for the crops do not ripen 
in less than two weeks later than in most other 
parts of the state. The soil in Penn’s valley is 
limestone, and the water lies very deep. 

There is no doubt, however, that the agricul- 
ture of Pennsylvania is steadily improving, and 
is at present actually improved as highly as that 
of any state in the union. In buildings for agri- 
cultural purposes (perhaps too expensive) she 
is unrivalled; so that, without being over san- 
<uine, we May promise ourselves an annual in- 
crease in the value of our lands. How this pro- 
gress may be quickened, is a question which 
this society should keep constantly in view. To 
devise the means of acceleration should be their 
study. To the first great step towards general 
improvement, the organization of societies in 
every part of the state, we have done what was 
in our power, by petitioning the legislature to 
take the subject into consideration, and aid the 
undertaking with the necessary funds. Nor is 
there any reason to doubt of success; for the 
legislature is always liberal when the general 
interest demands it. The institution of county 
societies, with the distribution of premiums, will 
be a powerful stimulus to the dormant faculties 
of thousands. The eastern states, including 
New York, have already made the experiment 
with success; and I honour them for the exam- 
ple. Our society, being situated in the capital, 
has the best means of correspondence ; so that 
we can reciprocate information on agricultural 
subjects, with the different societies throughout 
this and other states, and with countries beyond 
the sea. Hence will be collected a stock of 
knowledge, which being condensed and metho- 
dized, may be offered to the public with great 
advantage.” 

“We may render ourselves useful, by collect- 
ing and diffusing the information contained in 
books recently published in Europe or America. 
In Europe the principal nobility and gentry are 
paying due honours to agriculture. Chemistry 
has been called to her aid, from which impor- 
tant discoveries must result. Earths, minerals, 
and manures of all kinds, are analysed. Philo- 


| 
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sophy is in the right path. Facts are first as- 
certained, and then accounted for. The in- 
creased power of magnifying glasses, lays open 
the hidden parts of plants, and minute animals. 
Hence may be discovered the causes, and con- 
sequently the cure, of many disorders by which 
plants are infested. Already it is asserted (I 
vouch not for the truth of it) that the disease 
in wheat called the smut, is 10 other than a pa- 
rasite plant, which adhering to the seed-wheat, 
grows with it, and may be destroyed by proper 
upplications, before the seed is sown. Perhaps 
some fortunate observer may let us into the na- 
ture of that scourge of agriculture, known by 
the name of the Hessian fly, so that we may get 
rid of it, as we did of the weavel fly, some forty 
years ago. Such a man would deserve a statue 
of gold, and | think the farmers would gladly 
erect it.” 


“The importation of foreign animals is not 
to be neglected. It is not the business of this 
society, nor have they the means of importing 
them—but they may point them out. We have, 
in Pennsylvania, good horses; but in the best 
breeds of cattle, hogs and sheep, we are defec- 
tive. I know that some enterprising gentlemen 
in the city, have gone to great expense in im- 
porting cattle, and others are in possession of 
excellent breeds of hogs, but they are not yet 
diffused throughout the state. It is understood, 
that in the eastern states, no pains or expense 
have been spared, in procuring animals of the 
finest shape and quality. But it may be some 
time before they have a surplus for exporta- 
tion.” 


** Roads, bridges, canals, and all internal pub- 
lic improvements, are subjects, which though 
not within our control, have such an immediate 
bearing on agriculture, by expediting and 
cheapening carriage, that it will be always pro- 
per to do what little is in our power for their 
success. Works of such magnitude are not to 
be executed, without the combined exertions of 
many persons, sanctioned by the authority of 
the legislature, and assisted by the public purse. 
Our legislature has done nobly for roads and 
bridges, and we trust it will do the same for 
canals. The first great object of that kind, is 
the junction of the waters of the Susquehanna 
and the Schuylkill, which empties into the De- 
laware. That being accomplished, we may 
look westward to the waters of the Allegheny, 
and northward to the Seneca lake, which being 
once entered, and entered it may be with no 
great difficulty, we have the Delaware connect- 
ed with the great northern lakes, by means of 
the magnificent work now in rapid progress in 
the state of New York. The project is grand— 
I may not live to see it executed, yet it is by 
no means so improbable as many things once 
appeared, which in my time have been accom- 
plished. 

“Yet, it must be confessed, that in canals, we 


linger behind other states, who have boldly led 
the way. Except the works now carrying on, 


for the improvement of the navigation on the 
Schuylkill and the Lehigh, we have nothing to 
| show but the Conewago canal of a single mile, 
which will be of little use, unless the Susque- 
hanna and Delaware are united. Our tardiness 
may be accounted for. Five and twenty years 
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ago, when the Conewago canal was begun, pub- 
lic spirit mounted perhaps too high. Great ef- 
forts were made, which, from causes not neces- 
sary now to mention, proved abortive. Hence, 
a despondence on the subject of canals, from 
which we have scarce yet recovered. But it is 
high time to rouse ourselves. On the one side 
we have New York making great and success- 
ful exertions; on the other, Maryland, endea- 
vouring to avail herself of the road, made at the 
expense of the United States, from Cumberland, 
on the Potomac, to Wheeling, on the Ohio; on 
which wagons travel free from toll. But, if we 
can have water carriage from Philadelphia to 
Susquehanna, we shall be on a better footing 
than Baltimore; and preserve our wagon car- 
riage to Pittsburgh, until the Susquehanna shall 
be joined to the Allegheny.” 

** Pennsylvania has been accused of want of 
attention to gardening, and [ am afraid she must 
plead guilty to the charge. A good kitchen 
garden contributes much to the health, and 
even the elegance of life; the saving of meat 
makes it a source of economy, and the neatness 
which is necessary to keep it in order, may 
have an effect on the manners of the family. 
The females might execute a good deal of the 
work, and for their sake it should be inter- 
spersed with flowers. I believe my feelings are 
not at all singular, and I declare that Iam struck 
with a sensation of pleasure, at the sight of a 
flourishing well enclosed garden. May I be al- 
lowed to add that I have the same feelings, at 
sight of a neat enclosure in front of the dwelling 
house, separating it from the highway. With 
surprise and regret, I perceive this often ne- 
glected, by wealthy and liberal farmers, merely 
because they have been in the habit of living 
without it. Such things might be remedied at 
a very trifling expense, but they are of no tri- 
fling consequence—they have an influence on 
manners. 


“I say nothing on the subject of hedges; their 
importance, and the best mode of raising them, 
have been fully shown,by one of our vice-presi- 
dents, on a former occasion. 

“The limits of this discourse confine me to 
hints, on subjects which merit treatises. May 
not means be taken to tincture the youthful 
mind, with the spirit of agriculture? In colleges, 
natural philosophy and chemistry might some- 
times be directed to that special purpose. But 
something may be done at an earlier age.” 

“One thing more remains, which [ cannot in 
conscience pass by, and in which, perhaps, the 
society may find means to do some good. Can 
no method be devised, to check the inordinate 
use of spirituous liquors? ‘This shocking habit 
strikes at the root of agriculture, by robbing it 
of the Jabour necessary for its support. It would 
be a waste of time, to enumerate the ills which 
flow from this disgraceful vice, because they are 
obvious to every one. Perhaps a small addition 
to the wages, would induce labourers to forego 
the use of this poisonous liquid; or they might 
consent to take as a substitute, beer, or cider, 
or some other harmless drink. The subject de- 
serves the deepest consideration, and 1 cannot 
help hoping, that when societies shall be orga- 
nized in the several counties, a plan may be 
formed, which being acted upon at once through- 














out the state, may greatly lessen, if not eradi- 
cate the evil.” 
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CIVILIZATION, 


A respectful proposition to all men, attached to 
the constitutions and laws, sound discretion, 
and the order, peace and safety, as wellas the 
freedom of the United States. 


The progress of civilization, by means of 
improved and practical philanthropy, in 
the latter centuries of our world, has been 
considerable and rapid. The gradual abo- 
litions of villeinage, serfage, and the sla- 
very of the persons and the minds of men, 
have been visible in many countries. The 
United States, whom the habits, manners, 
laws and agency of the old world had led 
into the practice of slaveholding, found 
themselves involved in it, in every quarter 
of the country, in the year 1774, when they 
first commenced, in form, the foundations 
of their present national institutions. The 
weight of civil and religious principles, the 
pride of consistent virtue, the highest con- 
siderations of humanity and policy, have 
occasioned an unanimous and unalterable 
determination to abolish all participation 
in the African slave trade, not only for our- 
selves, but for other nations. Nothing can 
ever again legalize, among us, in any form 
or degree, that proscribed commerce, in any 
of its branches. 

The number of slaves in the United 
States, and their present defects in those 
qualities, which religious, moral, scholastic 
and professional education can alone, and 
very gradually, impart, are among the 
principal obstacles to many well intended 
plans of emancipation. Dangers, neither 
small nor imaginary, from too rapid a pro- 
gress, have their justand serious influence. 
The privation or release of the rights of 
owners, held in al! our states (or provinces) 
though worn out in two or three, are also 
matters for the most sober and lawful con- 
sideration. 

A plan, to colonize, abroad, the people of 
African birthand descent, has been recently 
instituted. It is no part of the present pro- 
position to retard or oppose the operations 
of the respectable friends and agents of 


that plan of external settlement. Nor will 


this proposition have any collision with 
such plan, except by means of its future 
possible success. 

Long and repeated consideration of the 
whole case of our black population; slaves, 
servants for years, and free, pure and mix- 
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ed; has produced the principal ideas, which 
will now be offered for general considera- 
tion. 

It is suggested as a just and strong 
foundation for the present proposition for 
an effectual, yet gradual melioration of the 
condition of the black people, that they 
have undeniably been, through a very long 
series of years, the principal efficient agents 
in carving our vast present improved coun- 
try out of our original forests. That im- 
proved and productive portion of our coun- 
try may be safely considered as 120,000,000 
of acres, for a population, of all colours, 
amounting, in this year, to nine millions 
of persons. Of these, the people of African 
and mixed blood are nearly one-sixth part. 
To provide them a proportion of forest 
Jand, equal to a sixth of the whole of our 
improved farms and plantations, would re- 
quire but twenty millions of acres ; a mere 
fraction of 1,400,000,000 of acres of land, 
after any probable modification of the 
Louisiana cession, which will be comprized 
within the limits of the states and territo- 
ries. It is submitted to this distinguished 
and highly favoured nation, and an appeal 
is respectfully made to its conscious public 
and private minds, whether an opportunity 
for a more eminent act of duty and of merit 
has been offered to its free will by the be- 
neficence of our Creator, than to lay the 
foundations of a future place of peace and 
rest for the Africans and their descendants, 
of all colours, by the immediate assign- 
mentof twenty millions of acres of our re- 
dundant territory, for all those, who now 
are, and who shall hereafter, gradually and 
lawfully, become free. ‘The location may 
be made with the most ingenious and pru- 
dent attention to ail the cautionary pro- 
visions, which the case undeniably re- 
quires. Let it be duly remote from every 
foreign border, from every external sea, 
and interior lake, or principal river leading 
to the ocean. Let the climate be far from 
the north, such as those of Virginia, North 
Carolina, Kentucky, and Tennessee. Let 
the peaceful churches be specially pro- 
moted there. Let fortresses, strong holds 
and arms be unknown, except for the mere 
purposes of a regular police. Let the pre- 
sent free blacks, moving of their own 
choice, be facilitated in their measures to 
transfer themselves thither, and to settle 
in the town-sites and counties, all the 
grounds and lands of which shall be ex- 
clusively granted without purchase money, 
to the actual settling Africans, their families 
and their descendants. Let no whites re- 
side among them, or enter their territory, 








except those, who act under the authority 
of our government, or who have express 
written permission from the government of 
the United States, and of the new Africa. 
Let no white person be eapable of holding 
landed estate, in fee simple, nor for any 
longer term than one, two or three years. 
Let the sovereign right of territory and soil 
remain in the United States. Let dona- 
tions, loans, bequests, devises and contri- 
butions.of the union, of the states, of the 
churches, of the just, the generous, the 
good and the wise, be facilitated, by a 
sound and safe arrangement of well de- 
vised trusts. Let the several states, in their 
own cautionary manner, and in their own 
good time, as safety and propriety may 
satisfactorily permit, provide for cases of 
voluntary emancipation, by their respective 
citizens, who shall give a fund for a limited 
improvement of allotted land, adequate to 
the subsistence of the emancipated person 
or family, fur a commencing period. Let 
every other safe and useful measure be 
adopted, which virtue can suggest, or wis- 
dom can devise. 

Such a well selected assignment of land, 
with these and other humane and prudent 
provisions, could not fail, in a regular pro- 
cess of time, to effectuate a safe, secure 
and happy abiding place, for our African 
population, which may not remain in the 
several states, or adopt the plan of foreign 
colonization. CoLumMBUus. 








Tiecord. 
Sixteenth Congress. 


FIRST SESSION, 


SENATE. 

"eb. 15.—After disposing of several petitions, 
the Missouri question was resumed. Mr. Pink- 
ney, of Maryland, rose and addressed the Senate 
nearly three hours against the restriction, and 
in reply to the remarks of Mr. King, of New 
York. When he had concluded, the subject was 
postponed on motion of Mr. Otis, and the Senate 
adjourned. 

‘eb. 16.—The following resolution was sub- 
mitted for consideration: 

Resolved, That the committee on naval affairs 





be instructed to inquire into the expediency of 


providing by law for the purchase of a sufficient 
number of fit vessels to protect the commerce 
of the United States in the Gulf of Mexico, and 
to prevent smuggling on the coast of Louisiana. 

The Missouri bill being resumed, Mr. King, 
of New York, again rose and spoke more than 
one hour in support of the opinions which he 
had previously advanced on the right and expe- 
diency of restricting Missouri as to slavery, and 
in answer to the gentleman who had replied to 
his previous remarks. Mr. Logan, of Kentucky, 
followed, and spoke a short time in reply te 
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Mr. King. Mr. Smith, of South Carolina, also 
spoke about half an hour in reply to Mr. King. 
Mr. Lloyd likewise spoke a short time in reply 
to Mr. King. Mr. King, of New York, Mr. Pink- 
ney, Mr. Barbour, and Mr. Mellen, respectively 
added a few remarks; when the question was 
taken on concurring in the amendment report- 
ed by the judiciary committee (to unite the 
Maine and Missouri bills in one bill) and de- 
cided in the affirmative by yeas and nays— 
23 to 21. Mr. Thomas then offered an amend- 
ment, proposing to prohibit slavery north of 
365° (excepting the state of Missouri). 

‘eb. 17.—Mr. Thomas’ amendment was de- 
cided in the affirmative by yeas and nays—34. 
to 10. The question was then taken on the bill 
to admit Maine and Missouri, and passed to a 
third reading—24 to 20. 

‘eb. 18.—The above bill passed and sent to 
the House. 

Feb. 19.—Senate did not sit. 

Feb. 21.—The committee of finance made an 
unfavourable report on the petition of sundry 
merchants of Savannah, praving remission of 


the duty on merchandise destroyed in that city. | 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Feb. 15.—A_ resolution was sadopted to in- 
struct the committee of ways and means to in- 
quire into the expediency of repealing part of 
an act, pledging the fund reserved for making 
roads to Indiana and Illinois, for constructing 
the United States road from Cumberland to 
Wheeling, and appropriating the same to a rvad 
from the Ohio river opposite Wheeling, by Co- 
lumbus in Ohio and the seat of government in 
Indiana to Vandalia in Hlinois—The considera- 
tion of the Missouri bill being resumed, Mr. 
Rankin, of Mississippi, took the floor, and spoke 
more than an hour against the restriction. Mr. 
Hendricks, of Indiana, took the other side of 
the question, and spoke about an hour in favour 
of the restriction. Mr. Cuthbert, of Georgia, 
followed, and occupied the floor also about an 
hour against the restriction; when the commit- 
tee rose, on motion of Mr. Johnson, of Virginia, 
(who has the floor to-morrow) and the House 
adjourned. 

Feb. 16.—Mr. Johnson, of Virginia, took the 
floor, and spoke about an hour and a half 
against the restriction. Mr. Darlington of Penn- 
sylvania took the opposite side of the question, 
and spoke nearly an hour in support of the re- 
striction. Mr. Whitman, of Massachusetts, fol- 
lowed, on the same side, and advocated the re- 
striction in a speech of nearly two hours. When 
he had finished, several other gentlemen rose, 
but Mr. Simkins succeeded in obtaining the 
oor, and, on his motion, the committee rose, 
and the House adjourned. 

‘eb. 17.—The committee on public lands re- 
ported a bill to provide for paying to the state 
of Illinois three per cent. of the net proceeds 
arising from the sales of the public lands within 
that state, which was twice read and committed. 
—The Missouri bill being again under consider- 
ation, Mr. Simkins, of South Carolina resumed 
the debate, and spoke more than an hour against 
the restriction. Mr. Dennison of Pennsylvania, 


took the other side, and spoke some time in 
support of the restriction. Mr. Tyler, of Virginia, 
next rose, and spoke more than an hour against ff 
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the restriction. Mr. Rich, of Vermont, spoke 
nearly the same time in support of the restric- 
tion; and on motion of Mr. Lowndes, (who, by 
usage, has the floor,) the committee then rose, 
and the House adjourned. 

Feb. 18.—Mr. Lowndes, of South Carolina, 
rose and addressed the committee, in a speech 
of more than three hours, against the right and 
expediency of the proposed restriction. The 
committee then rose, on the motion of Mr. Plu- 
mer, of New Hampshire, and the House ad- 
journed. 

Feb. 19.—The bill from the Senate for the 
admission of Maine and Missouri was under 
long and earnest discussion, and was postponed 
finally till the 22d. 

Feb, 21.—A motion to request the President 
to lay before the House information on our af- 
fuirs with Spain, was laid on the table 





PENNSYLVANIA. 
SENATE. 

I'eb. 14.—The resolution to inquire into the 
expediency and mode of amending the consti- 
tution was referred to a committee. 

Feb. 17.—Mr. Raguet’s resolution to throw 
open the office of auctioneer to all who could 
give security for the duties and pay for a license, 
was taken up in committee of the whole, and 
after some debate, postponed till the 19th. 

Feb. 18.—The bill relative to owners and 
drivers of stages, was passed. The bill from 
the other House for the prevention of vexatious 
suits at law was rejected. 

Keb. 19.—The resolution respecting auction- 
eers was agreed to, and a committee was ap- 
pointed to report a bill.—The bill for the pro- 
motion of agriculture and manufactures was 
taken up in committee of the whole, but the 
House adjourned before coming to a decision. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 


Feb. 14.—A petition from sundry inhabitants 
of the counties near Philadelphia, remonstrating 
against the passage of a law to authorize the 
councils to let out certain parts of the market- 
house heretofore occupied by farmers, to the 
victuallers—laid on the table. 

Feb. 15.—The bill to incorporate the Pitts- 
burgh Manufacturing Association, was taken up 
in committee of the whole, and after some de- 
bate as to the amount of capital to be allowed, 
it was decided to be not less than $10,000 nor 
more than $59,000—and the House adjourned. 

‘eb. 16.—The committee appointed to inquire 
into the conduct of the governor, made a long 
report, entirely exculpating him from all charges. 

‘eb. 17.—A communication from Charles Hall, 
esq. was laid before the House, offering the free 
use of his marble quarry for the new capitol.— 
The House took up the resolution for the repeal 
of the act abolishing imprisonment of females 
for debt, on the ground that the late general 
law for insolvents would be more beneficial for 
them, and after much debate, postponed it in- 
definitely. 

‘eb. 18.—The following resolution was laid 
on the table: 

Resolved, That a committee be appinted to 
bring in a bill laying a tax of three cents per gal- 
lon on all spirits distilled from domestic mate- 
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rials, and six cents per gallon on those distilled 
trom foreign materials; providing for drawbacks 
to the same amount when exported to any place 
out of the state; which tax-shall be appropri- 
ated to the endowment and support of free 


schools. 
Feb. 19.—The bill for the relief of the Savan- 


nah sufferers was ordered to a third reading. 


Colonel William King, who issued the order 
in pursuance of which a deserter was shot with- 
out a trial, in Florida, has been suspended 
“from all rank, pay and emolument for five 


years.” 

Washington’s Birth Day.—A committee of the 
House of Representatives of Pennsylvania, was 
uppointed to select a clergyman to deliver a ser- 
mon in the hall, on the 22d February, in honour 
of the day. 


Dwelling houses in Harrisburgh :— 


3 story brick - 26 
2 do. - - 132 
1 do. - 2 
2 story frame - 233 
1 do. . - 64 

AST 


The debt of the city of New York is one mil- 
jion three hundred thousand dollars. 


Jonathan Smith, esq. has resigned from the 
office of cashier of the United States Bank. 


The Abbe Gregoire, who was elected to the 
Chamber of Deputies, has been expelled by a 
great majority, amidst shouts of Vive le Roi! 








Statistics. 





EXPORTS OF QUEBEC, 1819. 


45 puns. 2? Indian 
110 bbls. corn 
71877 marten 


Six hundred and fifty 
vessels, 155,842tons, 
6934 men; 9of which 
built here, 2689 tons, 3007 bear and cub 
119 men. 55395 beaver 

824 masts and bow- | 157436 muskrats 
sprits 6857 otter 
3395 spars 32192 deer 
5287430 pieces timber |] 2252 wolf 
747 battens 3809 hare and rabbit 
5000 treenails 4975 raccoon 





1842 puns. 6160 minx 
544 hhd. stave 2761 fisher 
434 tierce { packs 91 seal 
314 qr cask ) 4783 cased and open 
51 gun stocks cat 
7 boats 26 lynx 
2 canoes (bark) 13 loupcerviers 
31928 lb. ashes, 128536 6 buftalo 
cwt. lqr. 19]b. 554 wolverines 
57895 bush. wheat 174 swan 
2787 barley 6 carcajoux 
1082 oats 11 casks 
10861 pease 4 kegs — 
6 bush. 24 5” ie cen 
so 





IMPORTS OF QUEBEC, 1819. 


119,598 galls. wine 43,091 do. coffee 
81 do. whiskey 118,864 do. lf tobacco 


51,808 do. brandy 49 cases segars 





54,694 do. gin 8 lbs. snuff 
1,133,056 do. rum 16,344 packs play- 
105,334 do. molasses ing cards 
282,833 Ibs. ref.sugar | 162,911 M. salt 
1,938,150 do. Musc. do. 315,597 lbs. tea 


N.B. Three per cent. deducted on the whole 


except the playing cards. 
Value of merchandise . 969,4451. 5s. Od. 
Ditto of do. duty free 17,384 8 1 


986,829/. 13s, 1d. 
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LEGISLATION. 
From the Quarterly Review, No. XLII. 


He who justly aspires to the character 
of a great legislator, must be content to be 
one of the most ill-requited of all the bene- 





factors of his country. Like the influence | 


of winter on the vegetable world, the salu- 
tary and fructifying nature of his measures 
will be abundantly disclosed in their ulti- 
mate effects, but the appearance they pre- 
sent at the moment of their adoption is al- 
most invariably severe and uninviting; 
and those who delight in the sudden and 
transient changes produced by a more ar- 
tificial and imposing system, reluctantly 
acknowledge their beneficence. His acts 
are all of a simple and unassuming kind, 
and he displays no quality calculated either 
to engage the admiration of the high, or the 
affections of the vulgar. He forces no new 
branch of trade, nor supports any declining 
manufacture, and however acutely on many 
occasions he may feel asa man for the 
ae or general distress of the country, 
is duty as a statesman may oblige him to 
withhold any legislative assistance. He is 
obliged to maintain the rights of the absent 
and unpretending, in opposition to the pre- 
sent and importunate ; to incur the hatred 
of powerful individuals and corporations, 
for resisting claims contrary to the good of 
the community at large; and will always 
prefer sure, steady, and progressive im- 
provement to splendid but transient pros- 
perity. 7 
Even in seasons of scarcity, accidental 
or local calamity, or commercial difficulty, 
the pressure can scarcely ever be so great 
as to justify legislative interposition. — 
If such cases exist, it is only when the 
safety of the whole political fabric is en- 
dangered, and even then consequences 


| generally result from it, which the most 
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penetrating mind could not have anticipat- 
ed. More striking instances of this cannot 
be given than the 43d of Elizabeth for the 
relief of the poor, and the bank restriction 


_ act in 1797. It is possible that these laws, 


at the time they were passed, may have 
been absolutely necessary. On that point 
no opinion is here expressed, and they are 
only quoted to show, that unless forced 
upon us by lawful necessity, there is hard- 
ly any temporary exertion or suffering 
which it would not have been wiser to un- 


_dergo, than to pass laws which counteract 


the main springs which govern human con- 
dact. ‘The first of these laws, which is sug- 
gested, by the able author of the Jetter to 
Mr. Peel, to have arisen from extreme dis- 
tress, occasioned by the temporary in- 
adequacy of the price of labour, has in the 
issue caused more legislation, litigation, 
national improvement, and individual mise- 
ry, than perhaps any single law which ever 
was promulgated. The effects of the second 
have, in some respects, followed still more 

rapidly. During the 21 years the last has 
existed, including the acts for restricting 
cash payments by the Banks of England 
and lreland, the suspension of the pro- 
hibition of the negotiation of promissory 
notes under a limited sum, the permission 
to bankers in Scotland to issue notes un- 
der a certain amount, those respecting 


~ bank tokens, and the selling of the gold 


coin of the realm for more than its nominal 
ameunt in bank notes, all of which owe 
their origin to it, the bank restriction act 
has already been followed by 46 others. 
The full development of these two enact- 
ments has probably not yet taken place, 
but the effect they have already had on the 
affairs of the country, and the inborious in- 
vestigations they have occasioned both in 
parliament and in print, forcibly recalls 
Livy’s observation of the Roman people, 
“deinde ut magis magisque lapsi sint, tum 
ire ceeperint preecipites, donec ad_ heec 
tempora, quibus nec vitia nostra nec reme- 
dia pati possumus, perventum est.” 
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A RAFFLE FOR A WIFE. 


Lhe foreman of a wealthy woollendra- 
per, in a certain town of Germany, had long 
been in love with a young person, who re- 
ceived his addresses with the greatest in- 
difference; neither was she more partial to 
two of his rivals, who, like the former, were 
desirous of obtaining her hand. 

The father of the young girl wished that 
she would accept of either of those three 











LEGISLATION—RAFFLE FOR A WIFE. 


suitors, and accordingly said to her one 
day, “As lam very willing to abide b 
your own choice, tell me candidly to which 
of your three lovers you have given the 
preference ” 

“To neither,” replied she; “I feel the 
same regard for each of them: but as love 
is still a stranger to my heart, I leave it en- 
tirely to your better judgment, to decide 
which of them is to be my husband.” 

The father, delightec with so uncommon 
an act of resignation, determined to wait 
until the assiduous attention of one of the 
three should meet its due reward ; but in 
vain did they attempt to gain the affections 
of the fair one—their efforts proved equal- 
ly abortive. They respectively would ap- 
ply to the father, in hopes of obtaining, 
from parental authority, a wife, whom the 
power of love could not subdue. 

The father, tired of this state of uncer- 
tainty, formed a sudden resolution. He 
invited the three candidates to come and 
sup with him one day, who felt equal sur- 
prise and apprehensions at so meeting to- 
gether, as their host had separately inform- 
ed each of them that the marriage of his 
daughter should be settled that evening. 
After they had been eating heartily, w hilst 
the bottle was going round, the father ad- 
dressed his guests in the following words : 

“ Gentlemen, I am well acquainted with 
your intentions, which I approve of. | 
would wish to make you all three happy, 
but that is not in‘my power. I have only 
one daughter, and she can have but one 
husband: she esteems every one of you to 
such a degree, that she is at a loss to make 
a choice, although I have repeatedly press- 
ed her so to do. She having trusted to my 
impartial prudence, and I being apprehen- 
sive of acting with greater injustice, am de- 
termined to leave it to chance alone to de- 
cide which of you shall carry the prize. That 
is the only method I can think of to have no- 
thing to reproach myself with, and to extri- 
cate myself from my presentdilemma. Now 
listen to my plan: my daughter will be rich 
when I am dead, but so long as [ live I 
never will part with a single cuelder. You 
are all in good circumstances; you all three 
feel an equal love for her, therefore it rests 
with your rivalry to portion her. You can, 
without any inconvenience to yourselves, 
by subscribing a similar sum, make a little 
fortune for your beloved ; and if your affec- 
tion be sincere, you will submit to the law 
which I am going to dictate. Let each of , 
you deliver ‘into my hands two thousand 
ducats, to constitute the marriage portion 


| of my girl, and become the property of the , 
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husband which Dame Fortune will allot 
her.” 

The proposed terms were agreed upon. 
He who had refused, would have evinced 
no great affection, and, in consequence, 
been excluded from the treaty. The next 
day the money was brought to the father, 
who presented to the three rivals a couple 
of dice from his backgammon board, de- 
claring, that he who threw the highest point 
would be his daughter’s husband. Wil- 
liams (the woollen draper’s assistant) hav- 
ing thrown sixes, was declared the winner, 
and jumped for joy, whilst the other two, 
with woful countenance, left him master of 
the field of action. Nay, his intended bride 
then candidly confessed, that chance had 
decided in conformity to her wishes. 

So great and unexpected happiness Wil- 


liams hastened to go and impart to his em- 


ployer, who himself was a single man. To 
him he recounted every particular of the 
extraordinary circumstance; neither did 
he conceal that the two thousand ducats 
which he had deposited, and was going to 
replace, had been taken out of the chest 
that was left to his charge. 

The master congratulated his cashier on 
his good fortune, adding, that, upon such 
an occasion, he would feel happy to enter- 
tain the happy couple without any fur- 
ther delay. “So that if you will let the 
young lady know,” said he, “and she is 
agreeable to the invitation, I shall expect 
you at dinner time.” The young maiden 
readily accepted of the proposal, and made 
her appearance at the appointed hour in 
her best array, which gave additional lus- 
tre to her natural graces ; so much so, that 
the woollen draper fell in love with her at 
first sight. 

On the day following, after weighing ma- 
turely the circumstances to which his de- 
pendant was indebted for having obtained 
the possession of his mistress, he deter- 
mined to take her for himself. Williams 
being summoned in his presence, he ad- 


- dressed him thus: 


“To chance alone you are to ascribe the 
happiness of marrying the girl I saw yes- 
terday; your partiality for her, therefore, 
cannot be so strong but you can easily give 
her up. If my friendship to you be deserv- 
ing of some return, you must renounce your 
pretensions in my favour. I love the young 
woman to distraction —However, I do not 
wish your condescension should cost you 
your fortune. { shall make you a present 
of the money deposited as her wedding 
portion ; and far from claiming that part 
of it which belongs to me, I will double it. 








See, consider duly, and decide at once; for 
I am resolved to go this very minute and 
speak to the girl’s father.” 

The chance husband, whose heart had 
been beforehand with the eracle of fate, 
hesitated not. He refused every offer, pre- 
ferring the possession of his beloved object 
to the acquisition of riches. In vain did the 
tradesman attempt to persuade him, Find- 
ing at last that all his endeavours were 
useless—* Know you,” said he, “that be- 
fore it is long, I may obtain by force, and 
by the interference of the laws, that which 
I have humbled myself so far as to solicit. 
Yea, in spite of you, I shall obtain the hand 
of your mistress, and you will lose all the 
advantages which my bounty would have 
made yours.” 

Williams made light of those threats,and 
retired without feeling the least inquictude. 
The woollen draper boasted of his riches, 
to both the father and daughter, but to no 
purpose: they had given their word, and 
nothing in the world could induce them to 
break their promise. 

The cashier was soon informed of that 
step braving been taken, and congratulating 
himself on his triumph, only thought of 
securing his prize, when he was summoned 
before a court of justice, to relinquish his 
intended bride, which he had obtained only 
with a stock of which he was alone the de- 
pository, and the produce of which, pursu- 
ant to the law of the land, belonged to the 
right owner. 

Both parties appeared before the judge. 
* The law is precise,” alleged the plaintiff, 
“it adjudges to merchants all the profits 
made by individuals in their pay. My 
cashier has used my money to purchase 
his wife, since he had not two thousand 
ducats of his own to deposit, in imitation 
of his competitors, that he might be allowed 
to take his chance; therefore, what he has 
acquired, must belong to me. The original 
stock was mine—the produce or interest, 
namely, the wife, agreeable to the spirit of 
the law, must be mine also: I claim her 
from your justice, neither can you dispense 
granting my demand.” 

So singular an application of a commer- 
cial law could not but provoke the laughter 
of the judges, notwithstanding their wented 
gravity. The defendant, in reply, observed, 
“That no’‘law whatever had, hitherto, 
ranked a wife amongst articles of merchan- 


dise, like spices and stuffs, although the_ 


sex might be reflected upon by some as not 


entirely free from the sweet bitterness of 
the former, or the lightness and variety of 


the latter. In barbaroys countries alone,” 
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concluded he, with a triumphant air, “it 
may be allowed to trade in women.” 


The eloquence of the plaintiff proved of | 


no avail; he was nonsuited, and the defend- 


ant maintained in all his rights. 
[La Belle Assemblée. 


SETTLEMENT OF THE JEWS. 


The project of an establishment of the 
Jews in the interior of the state of New 
York, is more plausible in theory than it 
would be found feasible in the execution. 
The projector has not reflected on the ob- 
stacles to an establishment of this nature, 
in the habits, customs and character of the 
people who are to-constitute it. The Jews 
ure a race of men less fitted than any on 
the face of the earth to found cities and 
clear and cultivate the earth. They area 
people essentially commercial, and all their 
active and public pursuits and modes of 
thinking have been formed by peculiar cir- 
cumstances which have crowded them into 
towns or cities. Old established, busy and 
crowded marts are the scenes of their en- 
terprise, sagacity, and industry. Placed far 
from these, out of the sphere.of an active 
commerce, their experience would be with- 
out value to the state or profit to them- 
selves. ‘They must unlearn the profession 
of traders and brokers, and by a species of 
magic, acquire that of farmers, ere they 
can become useful citizens on the borders 
of the northern lakes. Many whoare fitted 
to explore new channels of trade, or to ap- 
ply, with unerring sagacity, the principles 
of exchange, would yet exhibit sorry spec- 
tacles with plough in hand on the banks of 
the river Niagara, in the interior of New 
York. A sower of wheat is somewhat dif- 
ferent from a trader in merchandise, or a 
speculator in the funds; and the citizen 
who is useful, and adds to the riches of the 
state, in any of the departments of trade, 
may find his previous habits and expe- 
rience of no value in stocking a farm or 
carrying into practice improved processes 
of husbandry. 

But the author of this project speaks 
confidently of its presenting inducements 
to the wealthy Jews in Europe to emigrate 
to this establishment on the borders of Erie 
and Ontaric. Now it is our opinion, that 
prudent capitalists are not wont to risk 
their funds in untried speculations—in un- 
dertakings which are entirely without the 
sphere of their ordinary habits and calcula- 
tions, and the progress and results of which 
cannot be clearly foreseen by them. The 
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SETTLEMENT O# THE JEWS. 


Jews of capital, if ever they emigrate to 
the west, in consequence of the persecu- 


' tions of the east, will seek those professions 


here in which their faculties and experience 
can be turned to profit. Whilst the re- 
wards of mercantile skill and sagacity are 
so certain and considerable in the new 
world; whilst our cities present such an 
immediate and unbounded field for enter- 


| prise in those pursuits in which the Jews 


have been bred and perfected, it is not to 
be supposed that they will explore new 
and uncertain paths to wealth and pros- 
perity. 

But to suppose all these difficulties sub- 
dued, is it desirable to collect and congre- 


_ gate the Jews even on the most favoured 


spot of earth that our country presents? 
We imagine not. The persecutions of this 
sect in Europe have arisen in part, we con- 
ceive, from the strong line of partition 
which tie civil institutions of her govern- 
ments and the acts of her princes, have 
drawn between them and the other classes 
of their subjects. This separation has con- 
tinued for centuries, and has led to mutual 
ignorance and mutual prejudice between 
Jews and Christians. ‘The virtues of the 
Jews have been shaded from the view of 
those, in consequence, whom vicious in- 
stitutions have made their enemies, and 
their worst qualities have been highly co- 
loured or aggravated in description. Now, 
the mode, we humbly conceive, to subdue 
this ignorance and prejudice, is to break 
down the barrier between them, which is 
unnatural and artificial—to bring Jew and 
Christian into closer union and intercourse 
—to unite them in the offices of good fel- 
lowship and the sentiments of mutual 
charity, and not to render the Jews more 
distinct and peculiar than they now are in 
their habits, manners, and modes of think- 
ing. It is by such arbitrary distinctions as 
these, that hatred between nations, sects. 
and parties, has been nourished and per- 
petuated from age toage.  [South. Pat. 





PAUPERISM. 


There is a great deal of unmeaning cant, 
employed about the terms riches and po- 
verty. One would be led to believe, from 
the style adopted in such observations, that 
every poor man was honest, and every rich 
one aknave. It has been assumed as an 
axiom, that the rich have only become rich 
in consequence of their knavery, and that 
the poor have only become poor through 
their misfortunes, and through their hones- 
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SOCIETY FOR THE SUPPRESSION OF PAUPERISM. 


iy. It is impossible to conceive of any 
thing wider from the truth. A rich man 
las usually been compelled to encounter 
all the adversities attendant on poverty, 
and yet he has surmounted them all, and 
gained the summit of prosperity at last. 
He has been compelled to endure ali the 
sufferings, all the hazards, all the tempta- 
tions, all the disappointments of the poor 
man; and it has been in all human proba- 
bility, owing to this cause alone, to the 
triumph over misfortune, that this son of 
opulence has not been enrolled amongst 
the ranks of the indigent. Now, it has 
often been stated, that because this opulent 
man will not squander his wealth on eve- 
ry mendicant, that he is cruel and unfeel- 
ing; lost to all the finer sensibilities of na- 
ture; callous to the sufferings of indigent 
virtue. But let us remember, that there is 
no analogy between misfortune and crime, 
adversity and indolence. Ifa beggar has 
nothing more to do, than to say he is worth 
nothing, he has no claim on charity what- 
ever; let him prove that he has been not 
only unfortunate, but virtuous also; charity 
has nothing to do with the penitentiary, 
the pillory, or the gibbet. When we con- 
sider how many needy vagrants have been 
and are now disgorged on our shores, from 
the exuberant population of Europe; how 
many more amongst our own fellow citi- 
zens from other states, are daily and hourly 
swarming into Baltimore; how many block- 
ade every turn, corner, bye-path and alley, 
demanding the toll of charity from every 
passing traveller—we ask whether a so- 
ciety for the prevention of pauperism, for 
the suppression of those evils under which 
Baltimore now labours; for the protection 
of honest industry against the claims of 
impudent importunity; for the abolition of 
vice, and for the encouragement of virtue; 
for giving to honour its proper tone, and its 
proper confidence; for providing ways and 
means to pour consolation into the bosom 
of the afflicted, should not be established in 
Baltimore. In fact, unless a precautionary 
measure of this kind is adopted, the chari- 
table philanthropy of this city, which has so 
long displayed itself in such dazzling hues, 
will be absolutely a source of her utter un- 
doing. It will be a call to the profligate, to 
the idle, to the abandoned of every class and 
of every character, to repair to Baltimore. 
They will visit us as they have already 
done, like swarms of Egyptian locusts, to 
devour our sustenance by beggary, and 
when that mode of subsistence fails, to 
pvowl on our highways for pillage, perhaps 
for massacre. 
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This is an evil which does not come as 
Hamlet says, in “a questionable shape ;” it 
speaks in accents of thunder, and in fact 
dure is not a seaport town on the conti- 
nent, but what is now groaning under the 
same evil as afflicts Baltimore. These 
miserable paupers sweep like a destroying 
pestilence, the whole line of our seaports, 
and it becomes indispensably necessary, 
and it is what we urge upon the citizens of 
our seapert towns with no common ear- 
nestness, to form societies within them- 
selves, for the suppression of pauperism— 
that these societies should correspond with 
each other—that they should carry into 
effect the same regulations—that they 
should be animated with one common zeal 
—that they should do every thing in their 
power for the preservation of honest vir- 
tue, and to discourage idleness and crime; 
that all the force of eiminal law; all the 
thunders of the gospel; all the influence of 
example should combine, should confede- 
rate, should in fact amalgamate, for the ex- 
tirpation of vice,.and for the protection of 
virtue. White handed charity, although her 
palm is open as her heart, although she is 
herself of celestial origin, should be taught 
to discriminate in the exercise of her boun- 
ties; her star-bright wing must not be seen 
to hover over the abodes of vice, and of in- 
famy; let her circuit, we exclaim, be that of 
the sun; but before she follows his exam- 
ple in one point, let her imitate his exam- 
ple in another, and illuminate before she 


‘warms. For this, and for this only purpose, 


do we recommend, that a society for the pre- 
vention of pauperism should be immediate- 
ly established in Baltimore; there is no time 
to be lost—every hour is important—the 
crisis is every moment big with important 
events, and unless the evil is arrested 
now, it may not be in our power to arrest 
it hereafter—let us fellow citizens em- 
brace the present opportunity, to prevent 
an evil which is every day, and every hour, 
growing from molehills into mountains. 

| Morning Chronicle. 





D’Alembert was the son of a celebrated 
lady of high rank, who, to conceal her in- 
discretion, caused him to be exposed on 
the steps of the church of St. Roch. Here 
he was found by a poor woman, who earn- 
ed a livelihood by her needle ; she adopted 
him, maintained him by the produce of her 
labour, and placed him in the college of 
Montaigu. The young man profited by 
the instruction he received, so that, like 
Pascal, he made discoveries in geometry 
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in his fifteenth year. 
came known over all Europe, and the learn- 
ed courted the society of the young stu- 
dent of Montaigu. Such was the fame he 
acquired by his early talents, that the lady 
at last began to be proud of having given 
birth to such a son. His foster mother had 
been watched, and consequently, the real 
mother had obtained information concern- 
ing the fate of the child, but without con- 
tributing towards his subsistence. Vanity 
brought about what the voice of nature was 
incapable of effecting. She one day repair- 
ed to the college, and requested to see the 
youth. He came. She began a long ha- 
rangue on the tyranny of prejudice—on 
the pain she felt at being obliged to for- 
sake him, and so forth. “1am your mo- 
ther,” said she. “ You my mother, madam! 
you are mistaken; I have no mother but 
her who took care of me in my infancy.” 
He turned his back on her, and never see 
her more—but continued the affectionate 
and dutiful son of the sempstress, and re- 
paid her with interest in her old age, the 
eares she had bestowed on his childhood. 


The following tribute to the virtues of 
Puss accords entirely with our own feel- 
ings, for we have always loved her, but 
have met with few, except innocent little 
children, who do not affect a dislike to 
her. By the way, when young ladies are 
afraid to look at a cat, is there not some 
reason to think they are afraid of being 
thought old maids? 


From the Metropolitan. 

“JT do not love a cat; his disposition is 
mean and suspicious. 
years 13 cancelled in a moment, by an ac- 
cidental tread on his tail or feot; he in- 
stantly spits, raises his rump, twirls his 
tail of malignity, and shuns you, turning 
back, as he goes off, a staring vindictive 
face, full of the most horrid oaths and un- 
forgiveness, seeming to say, perdition 
catch you, I hate you forever. But the 
dog is my delight; tread on his tail or 
foot, he expresses for a moment. the un- 
easiness of his feelings; but in a moment 
the complaint is ended; he runs round 
you, jumps up against you, seems to de- 
clare his sorrow for complaining, as it was 
not intentionally done—nay, to ake him- 
self the aggressor, and begs by whinings 


A friendship of 








| 








ON THE MERITS OF CATS. 


His name soon be- || of the late Dr. Wolcott; nor is he at al! 


singular in his prejudices. Poor Puss 
seems to groan under a load of general 
and unmerited obloquy; and, except the 
casual favour of a few elderly maidens, has 
none to advocate her claims to that es- 
teem which her mild and unassuming vir- 
tues, and her extensive usefulness, so emi- 
nently deserve, while Tray is a general 
and declared favourite: peets have sung in 
his praise, and history has recorded his 
fame. Now, although [ am perfectly will- 
ing to accord to the guardian of our por- 
tals his due meed of praise, yet I cannot 
consent that it should be done at the ex- 
pense of an animal equally as deservin 

as himself: it seems like robbing Peter to 
pay Paul. ‘To the great disgrace of hu- 
man nature be it spoken, that of all ani- 
mals, whether of the human, canine or fe- 
line species, those wly most assiduously 
and successfully practise the delusive arts 
of flattery and sycophancy, are most apt to 
acquire our favour, and to obtain a reputa- 
tion for probity and honour, which their 


_less assuming, but more honest fellow can- 


didates can never obtain. Puss is uufor- 
tunately in the latter class; she never 
whines and beseeches your good will, nor 
does she incessantly court popularity, but 
calmly rests her claims for favour on her 
silent and unobtrusive merits. When ca- 
ressed, she evinces the liveliest sense of 


gratitude by the most musical purrings, 


elevates her back and curling tail to the 


hand that strokes her, and pillows her 


head with the most affectionate and unsus- 
pecting confidence on the lap that supports 
her. Her lively and innocent eccentrici- 


_ties are a constant fund of amusement to 
one, while, ‘lentus in umbra” she snores 


away the tedium of a hot summer’s even- 


ing, and when refreshed by her nap, and 
enlivened by the evening breeze, she gal- 


| 


| 


and lickings that his master will think of | 
| 


The above slander on that useful and } 


it no more.” 


interesting animal the cat, is from the pen 


lops through the garden, gambols with the 
currant bushes, or with her velvet fan slaps 
the jaws of a cabbage leaf. How often 


have I been delighted at seeing my favour- 


ite kitten spin round like a top in search 


of its tail; and its antics, when viewing its 


own beautiful image in a looking glass, are 
truly diverting. In one virtue, Puss is far 
superior to animals either of the man or 
dog kind—to her own species she is uni- 
formly kind and affectionate; while a dog, 
if he but meet an unfortunate stranger of 
his kind, iustantly pursues him with the 
most bitter enmity; and man, it is well 
known, has a strong propensity to cutting 
the throats of his fellow creatures, and this 
is called glory—nay, so well is his inclina- 
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PUNNING—WHOLESOME EFFECT OF GROANS. 


tion for oppression known, that it has given 

rise to the old adage, “ when a man is going 

down hill, every one gives him a push.” 
Tanirua. 


ee es 


PUNNING. 


Punning upon the names of members of Con- 
cress, has become so trite, that it excites but 
little interest; the following, however, is so 
much better than any we have seen, that we 
have thought it might amuse those to whom the 
names of the members are familiar. 

Not an hundred miles off, is a beautiful 
place, which combining the charms of the 
country with the advantages of the town, 
might be called the Pleasants, only that it 
is dignified by a name dear to the feelings 
ofevery true American. There, resides at 
present, even in this republican country, a 
King, who has every thing at hand to render 
him happy. He is Rich, has a Cashman, 
but prudently judging there is a hazard in 
that, he also keeps a Clark. He has an 
Abbot and a Palmer, for his devotions, and 
a Parrot for his diversions—a Hunter for 
exercise, unless he chooses to Foote it, 
which he can do with ease and pleasure, 
and have companions also, as there are 
several Walkers in his train. He has a 
variety of scenery at his choice, for he can 
xo down Street, or Overstreet, up a Hill, 
in a Wood, or through a Forrest. [f his 
taste is simple he can enjoy a Bloomfield, 
if sangainary a Warfield, where there is no 
want of Cannon. The intervention of a 
river would be no obstacle, as he has al- 
ways a Ford and a Woodbridge; on the 
contrary, it might afford him sport, as he 
has a Fisher and a Bateman with Hook, 
and doubtless, all that might be caught, 
would be gladly Eaton these Hard Times. 
When fatigued, he can rest at one of the 
Halls of a Noble Earle, who would find it 
very little trouble to entertain him, because 
he has with him a Cooke and plenty of 
Sage, a Baker, two Butlers, two Barbours, 
two Taylors, a Mercer, a Sergeant, an 
Archer, a Sawyer, a number of Smiths, a 
Brush and Pitcher for his chamber, and 
even a Cocke that can Crowell. ‘Though 
strong as Sampson, only a Gross affront 
would occasion Quarles, when he would 
not be backward in giving any man a com- 
plete Dowse, which is as little as could 
be expected of hin—but if required, he 
would be willing to give two Moore, which 
would not only cause his insulter to Trim- 
ble doubly, but would Settle him in the 
Clay. He is plain in his attire, but it is said 
he has a Garnett and a Ringgold to suit 
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two fine Tuckers, he intends for his wife. 
Though one of his Holmes is in the West, 
he is now gone to the Southward. | bid. 





Groaning, Crying, &c.—A French sur- 
geon has published a long dissertation on 
the beneficial influence of groaning and 
crying on the nervous system. He con- 
tends that groaning and crying are the 
two grand operations by which nature 
allays anguish; and that he has uniformly 
observed that those patients who give way 
to their natural feelings, more speedily re- 
cover from accidents and operations, than 
those who suppose that it is unworthy a 
man to betray such symptoms of cowardice 
as either to groan or to cry. He is always 
pleased by the crying and violent roaring 
of a patient during the time he is undergo- 
ing a surgical operation, because he is satis- 
fied that he will thereby so sooth his ner- 
vous system, as to prevent fever and ensure 
a favourable termination. From the bene- 
fit hysterical and other nervous patients 
derive from crying or groaning, he supposes 
that ‘by these processes of nature,’ the su- 
perabundant nervous power is exhausted, 
and that the nervous system is in conse- 
quence rendered calm and even the circu- 
lation of the blood diminished. He relates 
a case of a man who, by means of crying 
and bawling reduced his pulse from 120 to 
60 in the course of two hours. ‘That some 
patients often have a great satisfaction in 
groaning, and that hysterical patients often 
experience great relief from crying, are 
facts which no person will deny. 

As to the restless hypochondriacal sub- 
jects, or those who are never happy but 
when they are under some course of medi- 
cal or diatetic treatment, the French sur- 
geon assures them that they cannot do bet- 
ter than groan all night and cry ail day. 
By following this rule, and observing an 
abstemious diet, a person will effectually 


escape disease, and may prolong life to an 


' incredible extent. 








Gazette of Health. 


American Silk.—A gentleman at Nat- 
chez, was so polite as to communicate the 
following article, which he copied from a 
file of the Pennsylvania Packet, for 1787. 

** Baltimore, April 3. 

“In the year 1757, 1052 lbs. of new silk 
balls were received at the Filiature in 
Georgia, and the next year produced no 
less than 7040 lbs. thereof; in 1759, there 
were received at Savannah considerably 
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above 10,000 lbs. although the season was 
not favourable—at present the manufac- 
ture is disregarded, the house called the 
Filiature in a state of decay, and of no use, 
but to serve sometimes as a theatre for 
strolling players. 

“ Sewing Silk.—At the cattle show and 
display of manufactures in Cayuga county, 
N. Y. Saml. Chidsey, of Scipio, received a 
premium for the best pound of sewing silk, 
of various colours, pronounced to be equal 
to imported. “We believe,” says the 
Cayuga Republican, “this to be the most 
successful attempt to propagate the silk 
worm in our country; and it is evident 
from the experience of our esteemed mem- 
ber, Semanal Chidsey, that the white mul- 
berry and silk worm thrive well in our 
. climate.” [The editor of the Aurora has 
in his possession, a piece of wrought silk, 
which was produced from the silk of the 
native American worm, collected by Dr. 
Franklin, before the revolution, and the 
whole process, conducted under his own 
direction: the cocoons reared, and the 
worms fed with the white mulberry, plant- 
ed by himself: a piece for a dress was pre- 
sented to the English queen, and another 
dress was made out of the same product, 
for hig daughter, the late Mrs. Sarah 
Bache. | Niles’ Reg. 


To purify Tallow for Candles.—Take 
5-8 of tallow and 3-8 of mutton suet, melt 
them in a copper caldron, with it mix 8 
oz. of brandy, one of salt of tartar, one of 
sal ammoniac, two of dry potash. Throw the 
mixture into the caldron, make the ingre- 
dients boil a quarter of an hour, then let 
the whole cool. Next day the tallow will 
be found on the surface of the water in a 
pure cake. Tuke it out and expose-it to 
the air for some days on canvass. It will 
become white, and almost as hard as wax. 
The dew is favourable to its bleaching. 
Make your wicks of fine even cotton ; give 
them a coat of melted wax, then cast your 
mould candles. They will have the ap- 
pearance of wax, in a degree, and one of 
them (six to a pound) will burn 14 hours 
and not run. [ Am. Museum. 





Woman was made of a Man’s Rib.— 
Many frivolous queries have been proposed 
concerning this circumstance in the crea- 
tion of woman; but it ought to satisfy us, 
that this mode of her formation was most 
agreeable to the Divine wisdom; and from 
it may be suggested some practical hints, 


BP ae 
of no small importance in domestic life. 














AMERICAN SILK—TALLOW—LONGITUDE, &e. 


The woman was taken not out from the 
head of man, to usurp authority over him; 
nor from his feet, to be trampled on by 
him; but from his side, to be regarded as 
himself; under his arm, to be protected ; 
and near his heart, to be label by him. 





FROM A LONDON MAGAZINE. 
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Longitude, &c.—La Baronne De Paris 
Boisrowvray, has arrived in England from 
Paris, charged with a commission to pre- 
sent to the admiralty board a theory of the 
compass, which gives the longitude and la- 
titude of the globe, for the discovery of 
which the whole world has so long leaked. 
The husband of this lady has submitted 
his theory to the academy at Paris. His 
wife’s mission to London was to prevent 
delay, as well as to have a trustworthy 
agent. 


The first number of the American edi- 
tion of Blackwood’s Edinburgh Magazine, 
has been published by Clayton and Kings- 
land, New York. It commences with the 
October number—Vol. vi. No. 1. 





Sketches of Travels in Sicily, Italy and 
France, in a Series of Letters, addressed 
to a Friend in the United States. By John 
James, M. D.—Published by W. B. Gilley, 
of New York. 
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From Foreign Magazines. 


PRODUCTION OF LOCUSTS IN INDIA. 
From the Calcutta Magazine. 


About the 20th June, 1812, a very large 
flight of locusts was observed hovering 
about Etawah, which at length settled in 
the fields east of the town, where they re- 
mained some time, and were seen copu- 
lating in vast numbers; they then took 
their departure, but were seen to hover 
about the place for a month afterwards. 

On the 18th July, while riding in that 
direction, I discovered a tremendous swarm 
of very dark coloured insects in the vici- 
nity of a large pool of stagnant water. 
They were collected in heaps, and cover- 
ed the ground to a considerable distance. 
These, on minute inspection, proved to be 
locusts in miniature, but without wings. In 
this place they remained, hourly increas- 
ing in numbers, for some days, when the 
creat body moved off, taking a direction 
towards the town of Etawah. They creep- 
ed and hopped along at a slow rate, until 
they reached the town, where they divided 
into different bodies; still, however keep- 
ing nearly the same direction, covering 
and destroying every thing green in their 
progress, and distributing themselves all 
over the neighbourhood, the devastation 
committed by them being almost incalcula- 
ble. The farmers were under the neces- 
sity of collecting as many people as they 
could, in the vain hope that they might 
preserve the crop by sweeping the swarm 
backwards ; but as often as they succeed- 
ed in repelling them in one quarter, they 
approached in another fires were then 
lighted all round the fields with the same 
view. This had the effect of keeping them 
off for a short time, but sufficient fuei could 
not be supplied, and the moment the fires 
became extinguished, the insects rushed in 
like a torrent. Multitudes were destroyed 
by the birds, and many more by branches 
of trees, used by the be for that pur- 
pose, as well as their being swept into long 
heaps, and consumed by fire: yet their 
numbers seemed nothing diminished. They 
so completely covered some mangoe trees, 
and the hedges surrounding the gardens, 
that the colour of the leaves could not be 
distinguished. They had no wings, and were 
about the size of small bees. They con- 
tinued to creep along the ground, or hop- 
ped when their progress was interrupted. 

July 27.—They were increasing in size, 
and had overspread that part of the coun- 


try in every direction. From the want of | 








rain, and the overwhelming inroad of 
these insects, the farmers were nearly’ 
ruined. Nothing impeded their progress; 
they climbed up the highest trees, and 
scrambled over walls, and notwithstand- 
ing the exertions of several people with 
brooms, the verandah and outer walls of 
the hospital were completely covered with 
them. They no longer continued to move 
in one particular direction, but paraded 
backwards and forwards, wherever they 
could find food. 

On the 28th July, the rains set in with 
considerable vielence; the locusts took 
shelter on trees and bushes, devouring 
every leaf within their reach. None seem- 
ed to suffer from the rain. 

On the 29th, it did not rain, and the 
young swarm again were on the move, 
continuing their depredations ; they were 
fast increasing in size, and equally lively 
as before the rain. 

It again rained on the 30th, and again 
the locusts took shelter on the trees and 
fences; several large flights of locusts 
passed over the cantonments, and I ob- 
served that the wings of the young ones 
began to appear. The head still retained 
the dark red colour, but the black lines on 
the body had become much fainter. 

Again on the 31st, large flights continued 
to pass, driven by the wind, to the south- 
ward; of course very few alighted. They 
caused but little mischief within our view; 
the wings of the young tribe, (the whole 
four being now formed,) were about one- 
eighth of an inch in length. After this 
time I made no particular observation on 
their progress, being otherwise engaged; 
but they disappeared in a few days.* 








The catalogue of the Leipsic fair for 
1819, announces the number of literary 
works, already published, or on the point 
of publication, and ready for delivery, as» 
follows: 


Works in German, Greek, or Latin, . 2460 
Collections of Maps and Atlases . . 89 
Novels, mostlymew, ...... 238 
Theatrical proces, =. ww tw tl 54 
De Gg se a “oo, oe 0 
Works in foreign languages, . . . 269 

[ Blackwood’s Edinb. Mag. 





Swedish Universities.—In the first quar- 
ter of 1819, the number of students at Upsal 
amounted to 1197, and those of Lund to 





* These extraordinary facts are communica- 
ted to us by an intelligent correspondent, who 
with some of the officers of the 14th native in- 
fantry, was an eye witness. 
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600. The whole of the establishments of 
the kingdom, professing to communicate 
classical education, contained 3485 scho- 
lars. [ Ibid. 

Fossil Whales.—In a former number we 
gave an account of a fossil whale, disco- 
vered at Ayrshire, and now deposited in 
the Edinburgh College Museum. Similar 
remains, we understand, have been disco- 
vered in the Carse of Falkirk, and in the 
county of Ayr. A good many years ago, 
the remains of two whales were discovered 
in the alluvial soil of the river Po, in Italy, 
and at Castel Arguato. Both of these 
specimens, although very imperfect, and 
much inferior in magnitude, to the whale 
at Ayrshire, were considered of such value, 
that they were sent as magnificent dona- 
tions, by Beauharnois, formerly viceroy of 
italy, to the museum of Milan. LLbid. 

Geology of the Cape of Good Hope.— 
Tt would appear, from a paper of Professor 
Jameson, in the last number of the Edin- 
burgh Philosophical Journal, that the penin- 
sula of the dese of Good Hope, is an 
enormous crystallized mass of quartz, fel- 
spar, and mica, in the form of granite 
gneiss, clay-slate, and sand-stone. { Lbid. 


. ~orctrp, 


REQUIEM TO THE MEMORY OF BURNS. 
Written for the Commemorative Festival, June 5, 
1819. 

Harmonized to the ancient Scots’ Air of “ Lord Gregory.” 

The sun is set, the stars are fled 
Down evening’s gloomy sky; 

And cypress twines the narrow bed, 
Where Burns’s relics lie. 

















And minstrel pomp, and garlands sweet, 
That gladden’d every e’e, 

Are changed for pall and winding sheet, 
To grace his memory! 

‘The dirge that wails our poet’s doom, 
Like him shall pass awav ; 

The spring-flower wreaths that bind his tomb, 
In winter’s storms decay; 


Yet thou, loved spirit! still shalt view 
The hearts that mourn for thee; 
And Scotia’s tears will still bedew 
Her Burns’s memory! James THomson, 
p= | 


THE BELVIDERE APOLLO.* 


A prize Poem, by the Author of the popular 
Tragedy of “Fazio.” 

Heard ye the arrow hurtle in the sky ? 
Heard ye the dragon monster’s deathful cry? 
In settled majesty of fierce disdain, 

Proud of his might, yet scornful of the slain, 





* The Apollo is in the act of watching the 
arrow with which he slew the serpent Python. 








FOSSIL WHALES—POETRY. 


The heavenly archer stands—-no human birthi, 

No perishable denizer of earth ; 

Youth blooms immortal in his beardless face, 

A god in strength, with more than god-like 
gTace ; 

All, all divine—no struggling muscle glows, 

Thro’ heaving vein no mantling life-blood flows, 

But animate with deity alone, 

in deathless glory lives the breathing stone. 


Bright kindling with a conqueror’s stern de- 
light, 

His onan eve tracks the arrow’s fateful flight, 
Burns his indignant cheek with vengeful fire, 
And his lip quivers with insulting ire ; 
Firm fixed his tread, yet light as when on high 
He walks th’ impalpable and pathless sky ; 
The rich luxuriance of his hair confin’d 
In graceful ringlets, wantons on the wind, 
That lifts in sport his mantle’s drooping fold, 
Proud to display that form of faultless mould. 


Mighty Ephesian!* with an eagle’s flight 
Thy proud soul mounted through the field of 
light, 
View’d the bright conclave of Heaven’s blest 
abode, 
And the cold marble leapt to life, a god; 
Contagious awe thro’ breathless myriads ran, 
And nations bow’d before the work of man. 
For mild he seem’d as in Elysian bowers, 
Wasting in careless ease the joyous hours; 
Haughty, as bards have sung, with princely 
sway 
Curbing the fierce flame-breathing steeds of 
day ; 
Beauteous as vision seen in dreamy sleep 
By holy maid on Delphi’s haunted steep, 
Mid the dim twilight of the laurel grove, 
Too fair to worship, too divine to love. 


Yet on that form, in wild delirious trance, 
With more than reverence gazed the Maid of 
France. 
Day after day the love-sick dreamer stood 
With him alone, nor thought it solitude ; 
To cherish grief, her last, her dearest care, 
Her one fond hope—to perish. or despair. 
Oft as the shifting light her sight beguil’d, 
Blushing she shrunk and thought the marble 
smil’d : 
Oft breathless list’ning heard, or seem’d to hear, 
A voice of music melt upon her ear. 
Slowly she wan’d, and cold and senseless 
grown, 
Clos’d her dim eyes, herself benumb’d to stone, 
Yet love in death a sickly strength supplied, 
Once more she gazed, then feebly smil’d and 
died.t 
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We understand that a society is now organizing 
for the formation of an apprentices library. 





* Agasias of Ephesus. 
+ The foregoing fact is related in the work 
of Mons. Pinel, sur l’Insanité. 
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